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Guthrie, A. B. The Way West. 
1949. 340p. $3.50. 


America has been typically the land of the frontier; 
Americans have moved continuously to the West—over 
the Alleghenies, across the Great Plains, over the Rockies 
to the coast; Americans have always sought greener pas- 
tures farther away. And it has been greener pastures 
that was always a factor in the movement. Land, which 
in the 19th Century was still equivalent to wealth for 
the common man, was always a compelling factor. There 
were others of course—the search for quicker wealth in 
furs, timber, gold, etc., the desire to escape governmental 
regulation of any sort, religious differences, patriotism, 
and many additional but all of them adding up to the 
American idea of self-betterment and usually on the land. 


Oct. 10, 


Mr. Guthrie has chosen one segment of this phenomenon 
as the basis of his latest novel, The Way West. He tells 
the story of an Oregon-bound wagon train, sometime 
around the year 1845, from its formation at Independence, 
Missouri to its final dissolution along the Columbia 
River. The plot is simple—merely a day to day narrative 
of the events upon the journey and their effects upon the 
individuals composing the company. But in the course 
of the narrative he manages to create characters who tell, 
as living human beings, their reasons for making the 
journey, who show us, by their reactions to hardship or 
peril or favor, the effect of the journey upon people, in 
brief, we see our ancestors living from day to day and 
lacing the problems of their environment. Most notable 
among the characters are Lige Evans and his wife Rebecca, 


prototypes of the average pioneer, who sought in Oregon 
a better world not only for themselves but for their 
offspring and who demonstrated hardihood, courage, 
determination and perseverance in their efforts to attain it. 
Lige began as one of Tadlock’s recruits, uncertain at first 
but gradually seeing the vision of a better world in Oregon 
grow clearer in his mind. Lige seemed to begin only as a 
plodder but when the original leader, officious and lime- 
light-hungry Tadlock, failed in his functions it was Lige’s 
calm determination and efficiency which kept the train 
together. Second only to Lige is Dick Summers as the 
typical “mountain man’, scout, trapper, guide, who had 
explored the country and lived the careless, easy life of 
the times, a man who cooperated with the environment 
rather than attempting to force it, a man who had few 
material wants and no determination to achieve success 
other than in the ordinary problems of life, a man who 
met those problems best in solitude and simplicity with 
no care for the morrow. There are many other characters 
and their stories all illustrate various aspects of humanity 
—Brownie Evans the boy who grows into a man, Mercy 
McBee who came of “scrub stock” and succumbed, 
almost ignorantly, to temptation but made Brownie a good 
wife, Mack and his wife who was afraid of having a baby 
along the trail, the Fairmans who came for their son’s 
health and lost him to death along the way. Primarily, 
however, this is a story of ordinary people under extra- 
ordinary circumstances. Save for some profanity and 
sexual license in the life of Dick Summers the book is 
unobjectionable and may be read with interest by all 
adults. 
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van Paassen, Pierre. Why Jesus Died. Dial. Sept. 


19, 1949. 283p. $3.00. 


For those who wish to know Why Jesus Died the only 
satisfactory account is still to be found in the Gospels. 
This explanation by van Paassen is billed on the jacket 
as “a totally new and factual story of the greatest drama 
of all time”. Oddly enough, the author himself believes 
that no really objective life of Jesus can be written. Every 
such work is “fundamentally a mere amplification of the 
role played by Jesus in the imagination of the author”. 


Stripped of its literary shell, the kernel of van Paassen’s 
“gospel” comes down to this: Jesus, an entirely Human 
Jew, preaches a kingdom of God with political implica- 
tions. Peter induces him to believe that he is the Messiah, 
and also attaches to the cause a band of Galilean Zealots 
who believe in direct action. Two attempts at an insur- 
rection in Jerusalem by these fanatics are thwarted, the 
second with the slaughter of its participants. Jesus, who 
had held himself aloof from this coup de force, is never- 
theless identified as the real author of the sedition, ar- 
rested, tried and executed by the Roman authorities. 


The conclusion which van Paassen draws from this re- 
construction and the underlying theme of his whole book 
is that neither the Jewish people nor the Jewish authori- 
ties had the least reason to desire the death of Jesus, or 
anything to do with his trial and execution. These were 
entirely the work of the Roman government. 


Pius X declared that Modernism was the sum of all the 
heresies. The author, who allies himself with the mod- 
ernists, has produced a book whose substantial refutation 
requires a three volume work such as Grandmaison’s 
Jesus Christ. Assuming the general unreliability of the 
Evangelists, he gives himself carte blanche to contradict 
their records at his pleasure. His alleged justification is 
the incompetence of the writers, who wrote after 132 A.D. 
and were ignorant of Jesus, Palestine and Jewish life. 
Harnack, probably the greatest of the liberal critics, con- 
cluded that the Synoptic Gospels were written before 
70 A.D. and that their original written sources were to 
be dated about 50 A.D. or earlier. He wrote: “The 
Gospels are not ‘party documents’. . . They belong in 
their essentials to the primitive, Judaic period of Chris- 
tionity, to that very short period which we may call 
palaeontological . . . That in them we are, for all essen- 
tials, face to face with primitive tradition, is incontest- 
able”. 


The essential historicity of the Gospels blows away, like a 
clean breeze, all the figments of van Paassen’s imagina- 
tion. Christ’s claim to a supernatural dignity and His 
unwavering rejection of an earthly and political kingdom 
form the substance of the Gospel. As Grandmaison says 
on these points, “we are not dealing with details of the 
narrative, but with its fabric as a whole”. 


Although van Paassen makes a great show of scholarship, 
he is guilty throughout of serious lapses from its high 
standards. For instance: he blandly asserts that the 
Roman authorities would never require families to return 
to the city of their origin for enrollment in the census. 
A papyrus document informs us that Gaius Maximus, the 
perfect of Egypt, issued just such an order. He argues 
(p. 170) that Pilate, the proud Roman, was not the person 
to be intimidated by a Jewish mob, though he has already 
(p. 153) given us a perfect example of such intimidation. 


Guthrie — van Paassen 
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He accepts the statement attributed to one of the male 
factors crucified with Jesus (p. 113) but not the words g 
Christ from the Cross (p. 175), because the victim ¢ 
crucifixion was unable to utter the least sound! 


And where does He get Peter’s angry testimony that Pay| 
“twisted and tortured” the sayings of the Lord? Evidently 
He refers to II Peter, III, 16: “In these epistles (of oy 
most dear brother Paul, as Peter ‘angrily’ calls him) thers 
are certain things difficult to understand, which the up. 
learned and the unstable distort.” Hardly a text t 
which to direct our attention, Pierre! 


What to say of van Paassen’s ability as a textual critic 
Suffice it to mention that “Render to Caesar the thing 
that are Caesar’s” becomes, in the words of Marshall 
Lyautey, “leave me alone with your bosh about Caesar’ 
that “the kingdom of God is within you” really means 
“within your reach, within your power” that “my kingdor 
is not of this world” merely states the contrast between 
the world as it is and the world as it ought to be. In this 
interpretation the Beatitudes should begin: Blessed ar 
the poor, for they shall become rich; and continue into 
corresponding contrasts for the “merciful” and “the pure 
in heart”, but van Paassen is not so bold nor so con 
sistent. 

The masterpiece of this book is the reconstruction of the 
attempted political coup which, we are asked to believe, 
was the real cause of Jesus’ death. The Evangelists’ ac. 
count of Jesus entry into Jerusalem is summarily dis 
missed in order to turn the event into a storming of the 
Bastile, a political demonstration which aimed at occupy: 
ing the Temple Citadel. How does the author know what 
really happened? Before Jesus’ time messianist Zealots 
had done the same (through, in the next paragraph, it 
appears that what they really did was to infiltrate among 
the crowds in the Temple and suddenly draw concealed 
swords). The march was probably broken up by rumor 
that the garrison was on its way to give battle. Stod 
pigeons had no doubt quickly informed the authorities 
There follows a “factual” description of how the Roman 
soldiers actually scattered the crowd. 


A second and more bloody effort is supposedly made by 
the Zealot followers of Jesus. To manufacture this inc: 
dent, van Paassen uses the New Testament passage wher 
Jesus speakes of the Galileans who were slain by Pilate 
while offering their sacrifices and of the eighteen persons 
who died under the collapse of a tower at Siloam. He 
fails to mention that the passage is found in Luke 13, 14, 


a text which has nothing to do with Jesus’ last week in| 


Jerusalem. Moreover, there is no historical connection 
between the two events mentioned in the text; the 
eighteen were not Galilean Zealots but inhabitants o 
Jerusalem and there is absolutely not the slightest reason 
for assuming that either group had any relations to Jesus 
personally. To bolster his story, van Paassen also makes 


use of a text from the Slavonic version of Josephus pub 
































































licized by Dr. Robert Eisler, apparently unaware that] 


Eisler later repudiated this version as the work of a six 
teenth century rabbi and self-styled convert to the Rus 
sian Church, who accommodated Josephus to his own 
taste. 

To combat Anti-Semitism a piece of propaganda like van 
Paassen’s book is neither necessary nor useful. In the 
words of a recent and great Pontiff, “Ail Christians are 
spiritually Semites”. Christianity must always feel 4 
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deep kinship and sympathy with the Judaic tradition 
from which it originated. The authorities of Jesus’ own 
race Who played a responsible part in His death are, in 
the eyes of the Church, always to be condemned pre- 
cisely because of their unfaith fulness to the true spirit of 
the Old Testament. As recent history shows, it was the 
Church and, particularly, its most representative pone» 
that were the most ardent defenders of the Jewish pe: 
against Fascist and Nazi Anti-Semitism. 


PS. This book is not recommended. 


* * * 


The Man from Nazareth. « 
282p. $3.00. 


Fosdick, Harry Emerson. 
Harper. Sept. 21, 1949. 


Harry Emerson Fosdick is perhaps the best-known Pro- 
testant minister in the United States. He has written 
more than twenty books, countless magazine articles, and 
week by week during many years his voice on National 
Vespers was one of the most familiar in radio. The 
famous Riverside church in New York City is a monu- 
ment in stone to his dynamic energy and aartistic skill. 
Since his retirement from the active ministry he has not 
been idle, and the present work is one of the first fruits 


{ his scholarly leisure. 


The purpose of the present work is to study the Man 
fom Nazareth as He appeared to His contemporaries. 
But before doing so he first explains why no serious 
scholarship today denies the historicity of Jesus. He 
divides the people of Palestine, who came in contact with 
Christ, into eight different categories and assigns a special 
chapter to each. They are: the Crowds, the Scribes and 
Pharisees, the Self-Complacent, the Religious and Moral 
Outcasts, the Women and Children, the First Disciples, 
the Militant Nationalists, and the Jews with a World- 
Wide Outlook. His epilogue emphasizes the significance 
of the life and doctrine of Christ for the men and women 
of every country and generation. There is a bibliography, 
an index of the contents and of the passages from the Old 
and New Testament that are quoted in the text. 

Everyone realizes the utility of studying a person’s life 
from original sources and contemporaneous documents. 
To separate the people into various classes and to concen- 
trate on their reaction to Christ also has its merits. But 
the author has not always avoided oversimplification, 
which is the obvious danger of this method. For ex- 
ample, some of the “Scribes” were also “Self-Com- 
placent” and belonged to the “Militant Nationalists.” 
There is, however, a far more fundamental objection to 
Fosdick’s Man from Nazareth. 

According to him Christ was only a man as he clearly 
implies on almost every page. This leads him to make 
statements like the following: “Jesus had plenty to be 
anxious about . . . anxiety about his apostles, his mission 
and his own fate was his familiar companion” (p. 110). 
It is even debatable whether Christ “regarded himself as, 
in any traditional sense, the Messiah and, if so, what he 
meant by the Messiahship” (p. 9). He explains the origin 
f the Catholic belief by the famous distinction of the 
Modernists between the “historical Jesus”, who was a 
merely human person, and the “interpreted Jesus”, who 
has been elevated by his followers to the dignity of the 
Messiah and of the Son of God. 

Such an attitude towards Christ and the 
ment leads him inevitably into other 


New Testa- 


errors. Thus he 
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to the Gospels 
f the stern words against the 


speaks about the “legendary accretions” 
17), attributes many of 
Pharisees not to Christ but to “the fierce hostility between 
Christians and Jews in the early church” (p. 67), and 
declares that the post-Resurrection command to baptize 


in the name of the Trinity and to preach the Gospel to 


(p. 


every creature is “only with difficulty imaginable on 
Jesus’ lips” (p. 225). When he comes to the miracles 


of Christ he pas a5 us of the gullibility of the people 
at that time, that most of the sick who came to Christ 
““nerve-cases”’, and places the miracles of the Gospel 
same level with those that a pagan contemporary, 
sollonius of Tyana, is reported to have performed 
55-62). He denies the virgin-birth, asserts that Mary 
yg those who regarded her son as demented, and 
there was an alienation between the Mother and 
in the closing days of His life (p. 158). He 
Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel 
40), and considers it less reliable than those by 

Matthew, Mark, and Luke, because in it we see the 
clear beginnings of the glorification and deification of the 
“historic Jesus” (cf. p. 59-60). 


The Man from Nazareth is a prohibited book, according 
to the norms laid down in canon 1399, and therefore 
Catholics may not read it. Orthodox Protestants will be 
likewise shocked at an author, who treats the Bible not 
as something divinely-inspired but as a mere historical 
work. But perhaps it may effect some good among 
people of no fixed beliefs. Fosdick’s pleasing style, his 
intense admiration and love for Christ as a religious leader 
may lead them to read the New Testament and perhaps 
one day to realize, as did St. Peter on the shores of Lake 
Genesareth, that the Man from Nazareth was also the 


Son of God. 
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Rev. Stephen McKenna, 

St. Clement’s Mission House, 
Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania 


* * * 


Stewart, George. Earth Abides. 
1949. 373p. $3.00. 


Isherwood Williams was alone in the mountains pursuing 
his ecological studies when the mysterious virus struck. 
Unconscious as a result of a snake bit he knew nothing 
of the last gasps of a dying civilization and emerged from 
his retreat only to find town, city and country deserted. 
Prepared for the great solitude through his own prior 
wooing of solitude he did not go to pieces personally but 
preserved sanity and mental balance. He did not succumb 
to the “secondary kill,” the terror of utter helplessness 
which led to psychic disintegration. Instead he calmly 
returned to his home in San Francisco and then collected 
stores and equipment for a cross country trip in search 
of other survivors. He found the destruction of humanity 
almost total—there were some survivors but no organized 
attempt at rehabilitation. Upon his return he found 
Emma, widowed of course, and they lived as man and 
wife. As time went on they were joined by Ezra and 
George and Molly and others gradually forming a small 
community which, in the course of a dozen years, num- 
bered some thirty souls as children arrived. Other than 
by sporadic fire there had been no destruction of the 
materials of civilization—water and electric systems still 


Random. Oct. 7, 
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operated; clothing, equipment, food were to be had for 
the taking from the stores and warehouse of the city. 


Ish was the only intellectual in the group; he alone saw 
clearly that in future time the resources of civilization 
would be lost and that some sort of organized effort would ¢ 
be necessary to recoup humanity’s losses if civilization 
and culture were to be retained. But life was too easy, 
the Tribe was too small and the talent available was too 
little. Ish struggled with community organization, with 
town meetings and finally with school for the children 
but all to no avail. Then, there was the final fatalistic 
acceptance of the idea humanity would need to 
return to its infancy and by its own struggles reachieve 
cyclically its former position. He th instituted, as 
a game rather than as work, the manufacture of bows, 
the practice of archery and the use of the bow-string in 
making fire. This il he could save and in the hour 
of his death he found his great-grandsons happy in their 
ability to meet the problems of their environment. 


tha 
oa 


erefore 


The title stems from a verse in the first chapter of Ecclesi- 
astes but the book is scarcely in accord with the thought of 
The Preacher. For the author man is of the earth and 
will abide only when his civilization does not remove him 
too far from Nature and render him unfit to cope with the 
environment without the aid of complex artifacts. 
Although a Catholic was present in the Trib ye, religion 
did not survive save in a once-mentioned colony of 
fanatics and in a superstition arisen among his descend- 
ants and connected with a hammer which Ish _ usually 
carried. Of God but little mention—seemingly 
man is self-sufficient and is his own end. For readers 
who understand and will not be deceived by this human- 
ism this book is suitable—for others it is not. 


* * * 
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Marshall, Edison. Gypsy Sixpence. Farrar, Straus. 


Oct. 7, 1949. 371p. $3.00. 

As has been the case in his past sev _ novels, the author 
is here still suffering from mental boudoir-itis. Gypsy 
Sixpence is just another serenade to sensational seduc- 
tions, unsubtly rendered. 

Lieutenant Romulus Brook, peerless intelligence officer 
in Queen Victoria’s Indian Army, is the roving Lothario 
and usurper of maidenly virtue. The illegitimate son 
of an English gentleman, Rom inherited his gypsy mother’s 
passionate blood and dark coloring. Though reared— 
not too happily—in the British cou ntryside, he remained a 
thorough gypsy, born to adventure. A sincere love for his 
blue-eyed foster brother Gerald was the single pleasant 
memory of home that he cherished when he struck out to 
seek a career in the East. 


he brothers cross paths as barracks mates in the Tatta 





Lancers, where Gerald has established a reputation as an 
attractive pukka sahib. But the Rag cinenng Re 
Lomri the Fox, as his enemies in the fierce border net 


he cine ae oe Be 
dly received among the other 


prefer to describe him——is ¢ 
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aa 
officers. His triumph in the pursuit of the (¢ 
vellow haired daughter Sukey further insures his un- 
popularity, making him a perfect target for betrayal into 
hands of the natives. While on a reconnaissance 
as jal, Subev's avant Hamed. h ntured by 
trip with oukey servant iamya, ie | capturec y 
emissaries of the nny Khan of Baluchistan, who has 


= the price of a hundred cattle on his head. Escaping 
1e death s by his glib tongue, Rom wangles a 
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probably more hideous fate for himself and Hamyd~ 
life slavery to the Nazir. The Lancers’ scouting Party, 
meantime, accepts the planted evidence of his murder jy 
the desert and surrenders any hope for him. 


Some years—and many women—later, the Nazir, being a 
honorable man, releases his favorite prisoners to complet 
their sworn thar, or blood revenge, on the Judas wh) 
has tricked them. Simple deduction, my dear Watson~ 
absurdly simple, in fact—reveals the traitor, and 

spectacularly weird jungle scene he is cornered with th 
consequences of his crime. So justice a la Marshall ride 


again, which means that lust and obscenity are back jp 
the saddle. 

“ ae 

[he press agents should have a heyday preparing ad com 


for this one; they can lift all the sensuous adjectives ther 
need right from the text. The | hardly warrants the 
for a written condemnation. Aside from 
actually squirmy in its suggestiveness, it is quite impossibl 


as literature. 


time bei ' 
time eing 


Lois Slade, 
Dubuque, Iowa 
k * x 

The Plum Tree. 
$2.00. 


Chase, Mary Ellen. Macmillan, 


Oct. 11, 1949. 98p. 


This is a long short-story, told with a tenderness that 
never descends to the mawkish, with a poignancy tha 
never asks the reader’s pity, with a depth of feeling and 
compassionate understanding which leaves that reader 
stirred as though by a genuine experience. 


Its problem is the tragedy to which man is committed 
from his birth-hour—age with its crotchets, senility with 
its enfeebled intellect, “second-childhood” with none of 
the appeal and protectiveness with which infancy is 
wrapped round, invalidism with its repulsiveness. The 
only hold-over from youth and maturity is a heart and 
circulatory system too strong to hold hope for early 
release. 


Its theme is love, the love of which Cicero wrote: “Of 
what, then, is love save to desire all for another, even 
though it bring nothing to oneself?” As symbol for the 
purity and fragrance of that love is the plum tree which 
bloomed in the yard of the Home for Aged Women, 
“holding the sunlight in every one of its fully blown 
frail white flowers. The sun, in fact, so enveloped the 
tree, which was still wet with dew, that it caused 2 
thousand rainbows to gleam and glimmer among its 
bli Its foaming, shimmering white petals became 
a pale, shining blue in the still air; it sparkled as though 
it were flecked with crystals and hung with the 

icicles; it looked like a fragment of the Milky 
set with stars and shot through 


” 


yssoms. 


tiniest of 
Way 
northern lights. 
1e Home for Aging Women, as some of inmate 


preferred to call it, belonged to two sexagenarian nurses 
Angelina Norton and Emma Davis, of whom on ther 


-j ‘ 
{| 1ts 


~ ( 





graduation night 30 years before, their superintendent of 
nurses had said, “Davis and Norton have got what 
takes”, And so they had, although that same day young 


Emma Davis had wept sodidenly when a patient died, 
and 
to forget, since most people forget too quickly. 
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forget too much, you’ll die a worse death than that boy 
died, and a longer one”. 


Now, with retirement no longer over the horizon but 
something to be faced and planned for soon, and with the 
Home on a none-too-firm financial basis, Angelina Norton 
and Emma Davis came to May 15, 1948, when, in the 
hours between nine and four, three of their inmates must 
be prepared for removal to the State Hospital. 


There was Mrs. Melvina Rust who had once lived in a 
small white house at No. 14 Vine Street, and who for 
two weeks had daily packed her belongings to return to 
the geranium window boxes adorning it, and daily had 
heen diverted from her purpose. On May 15th she sat, 
boxed and strapped and ready, the taxi called for four 
o'clock to take her home, oblivious of the fact that a filling 
station had occupied the spot for years. The old school- 
teacher, Miss Annie Tiddle, was packed, too, and waiting 
for the same hour. It would not be a taxi that would 
come for her, though. She waited for death, so certain 
§ his coming that she had called the undertaker for 
four-thirty. Mrs. Sigrid Christianson waited, too—not to 
return to the bleak western ranch which had warped her 
life and her reason, not to die, but to wield a shining blade 
in delivering death. All around them, the other old ladies 
quivered and complained that they had not thought they 
were coming to an insane asylum. 


Restoring their equanimity, preventing a demoralizing dis- 
turbance by the outgoing guests, forestalling the pain of 
disclosure to these latter, and keeping them busy until 
four o’clock when attendants and car from the State 
Hospital were expected, took Miss Norton’s and Emma 
Davis’ day. 

No first-novelist, and no young writer of however many 
previous successes, could have written this volume. The 
wisdom and the perspective are not a part of youth’s 
happy unconcern. The same theme might have served 
for heartless comedy, or bitter realism, or even hoarse- 
throated shocker. Wéith remarkable restraint and with 
sure feeling for the exact word, Miss Chase sketches her 
characters in a few strokes, making each episode reinforce 
the impression the reader has earlier gained, until each 
woman stands out individual and lifelike in her weak- 
nesses and strengths. Holding the fabric of setting, 
characters and plot together in a meaningful and softly 
muted background is the selfless love of Emma Davis, 
spending her life with openhanded prodigality in the 
care of her fellowman, a love as shining and as perfect and 
as tangible as the blossoming plum tree which stood in 
the yard of the Home. 


Helen L. Butler, 
Department of Librarianship, 
Marywood College, 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 
* * * 


Walker, Mildred. Medical Meeting. Harcourt. Oct. 
61949. 280p. $3.00. 


Mildred Walker has, by now, acquired a coterie of fans, 
and those will not be disappointed in her latest work, a 
story combining love and medicine. Medical Meeting takes 
place almost entirely during the three days of a con- 
vention but the roots of the story have grown for a dozen 
Prior years and the concluding incident occurs a day or so 
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after the meeting. Henry Baker, touched with the spirit 


of investigativeness, has abandoned the chance to set up in 
usually lucrative medical practice and has spent twelve 
years at a sanitarium working with molds. With only 


rimitive equipment and with his wife’s devoted assistance 
e has finally isolated an antibiotic, microcydin, which 
cures seemingly hopeless cases of tuberculosis. He has 


his tests have been complete, he is now ready 


n 
1 

5 
Li 


a > ore 
evidence, 


to report. Henry and Liz Baker have one daughter Nancy 
at a school for the deaf. Henry used microcydin as a last 


resort to cure Nancy of brucellosis and the treatment led 
to her deafness. Liz does not know this. 


Full of optimism and in 
leave for (¢ where 


the highest spirits Henry and Liz 
the paper is to be presented and 
where they are to have a reunion with their old friends 
of intern days. These are four couples whose married 
lives have been more or less unsuccessful and who have 
envied the Bakers single-minded devotion and integrity. 
On the first day of the meeting another investigator gives 
a report that nullifies all of Henry’s work. The couple 
and for a day or two their happiness is 
threatened until they achieve partial understanding and 
mutual assistance. At that point Henry is recalled to the 
sanatarium where the Director has been stricken by a 
heart attack and is offered the post of Director with 
economic security if he will abandon research. Liz, at 
first, wishes him to accept and he agrees reluctantly. 
But both show their integrity when Liz gives her consent 
to his refusal of the directorship in favor of a much less 
lucrative post at a research foundation. 


hicago 


are crushed 


Essentially this is a modernized rehash of the Arrowsmith 
theme with antibiotics substituting for bacteriophage. 
However, it is not written with the same realism or 
violent emotionalism as the Lewis story nor in the same 
detail. It is quieter, somewhat more sentimental and, 
save for several bits of fuzzy psychiatry, is suitable for 
adult readers. 


* * * 
Partridge, Bellamy. The Old Oaken Bucket. Cro- 
well. Oct. 3, 1949. 248p. $3.00. 


As in January Thaw the scene here is New England, the 
characters are a pair of natives and a pair of outlanders 
and the theme revolves about an old house with anti- 
quarian charms. Colton and Lettie Rand are happy in 
their genuine restored “salt-box” Connecticut home with 
Colton engrossed in his organic farming and Lettie doing 
her best to get out of the Novice Class in the flower 
arrangement competitions of the local garden club. 
Andrew and Harriet Starkwether, who presumably had 
sold the house to the Rands, retained two rooms for their 
own convenience. Eunice, the maid and cook, completed 
the menage. 

Everything was peaceful until the Rand’s son left the 
Army, arriving home just after daughter, son-in-law and 
grandchild had fled to the family hearth for quarters. 
Andrew sensed the end of his own peaceful living quar- 
ters and set out to find a remedy. His remedy was to 
persuade the Rands to buy a house which could then be 
rented to the Starkwethers. Of course, he approached 
the objective indirectly and with the supposed New 
England caution. He located an old deserted house in 
the woods, for sale at a low price, sound but somewhat 
dilapidated. He then uncovered local folklore which 
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insisted that Samuel Woodsworth wrote “The Old Oaken 
Bucket” in the house and that the song itself was nothing 
but a description of the property. In concert with the 
owner Andrew made certain, by a bit of manouvering 
here and there, that all the landmarks could be identified. 
He then interested Lettie and she made a down-payment 
on the house. 

At that point the fun began. The township line, passing 
near the property, had been in litigation for years and the 
final decision had just been handed down. But there 
was still considerable confusion with respect to boundary 
markers and Lettie’s scheme to buy the place for her 
garden club seemed doomed as the rival club from the 
neighboring town seemed about to take over. Lettie’s 
fortunes with her own garden club tumbled lower and 
lower until she despaired of ever leaving the novice class. 
But then, through a series of lucky strokes, confusion was 
cleared and Andrew with Eunice as a bride finally got 
the old house, now converted into an historical shrine, 
and giving him not only living quarters but a living as 
well. The book is very light reading, humorous and 
suitable for all classes of readers. 


* * « 


Doubleday. 


Keller, James. Three Minutes a Day. 
Oct. 3, 1949. 365p. $2.00. 

Best Sellers’ readers are familiar with the Christopher 
movement and with its founder, Father James Keller, 
who offers this present volume as a companion piece to 
You Can Change the World. Father Keller explains 
that Three Minutes a Day is an “ABC for little people 
who are striving to live .. . above the material and on the 
supernatural plane of Christ”. He wishes to bring the 
spiritual and supernatural into the lives of those readers 
by introducing them to mental prayer. 


To this end he has gathered, over a period of nine years, 
short stories and other items bearing a spiritual implica- 
tion for each day of the year. These parables are to be 
“pump primers” for a short daily colloquy with God, 
and they should accomplish their purpose well. 

The preface contains some hints for making the brief 
prayer more effective, and also a few pages on the general 
aim of the Christopher movement. The attractive black 
and red binding of this prayer book continues the Christo- 
pher motif—a carrier of Christ in lay guise. 


* * * 


Bourne, Peter. Flames of Empire. Putnam. Sept. 


23, 1949. 434p. $3.50. 

One serious violation of the Monroe Doctrine occurred 
early in the 1860’s when the United States were disunited 
in a civil war and Napoleon III attempted to place the 
Grand Duke, Maximilian Habsburg of Austria upon a 
Mexican throne as an entering wedge to breaking down 
the republican idea which was threatening to supplant 
completely the idea of monarchy in the Old World. 
Ultimately the plan failed and Maximilian was executed. 
Around this incident Peter Bourne has written an_his- 
torical novel whose central character, Martin Ravenel, is 
pictured as a mover in these events. 

During the earlier Mexican War, the tyrant, Santa Anna, 
had executed Martin Ravenel’s father and uncle with the 
child, Martin, saved only by flight in company with 
Mariano, an Indian servant, who cared for him until he 
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could be returned to his mother. She had Martin edy 
cated in England. After her death he returned to figh; 
for the Confederacy, only to be persuaded by John Slidg 
that his talents would be better used as a Confederg 
agent in Europe. There he was to work for recognitig, 
of the Confederacy by England and France so that cotto, 
and tobacco could be traded for supplies. On board ship 
and in Paris, Martin met Amanda Garnet and fell pa. 
tially in love with her. 

When recognition did not come rapidly, Martin was jp 
structed to promote Napoleon’s idea of a Mexican mop 
archy as offering the next best chance for obtaining sup 
plies. He did so and was instrumental in persuadin 
Maximilian to accept. Amanda was then revealed as x 
agent of Diaz and Juarez, leaders of the Mexican Liberal 
She quarreled with Martin and he found solace in x 
affair with Felicie which terminated at her accident, 
death. Resigning from Confederate service Martin wep; 
to Mexico as an advisor to Maximilian. There all wer 
wrong and after attempting several missions for the Em 
peror, Martin resigned. He was shot from ambush, nursed 
by Amanda and then married her. As the Emperor: 
career approaches its end he leaves Amanda in an effor 
to save Maximilian. This fails and Martin is executed 
with the Emperor. 

Flame of Empire is a rather dull novel consisting mostly 
of a bare narration of events. We know the character 
only superficially and never do they live as human being: 
Maximilian is represented as a rather weak and vacillating 
individual and Martin is scarcely better. His affair with 
Felicie is of the usual type but otherwise there is ven 
little objectionable in the story. 


* 28 «¢ 
Howard, Guy. Give Me Thy Vineyard. Zondervan. 
Sept. 20, 1949. 287p. $3.00. 


This novel grows from the exploitation of a section of the 
Ozark hill people by powerful private industrial interests 
Farmers on Reed’s Ridge took pride in ownership of arable 
land that had been inherited from hardy ancestors. Geo 
graphically cut off from outside influences, they had be 
come distrustful of anything foreign and could not k 
expected to welcome the United Electric Company when 
it came into the valley empowered to purchase some o 
the best properties at scandalously low prices. 

Hiram Jackson had already taken to the hills as a fugitive 
from justice when teacher Grady Rogers arrived in Clear 
Springs. When one of United Electric’s adjusters had 
been shot in the back as he came to force sale of his land 
upon him, Hiram had been arrested for murder. Ray 


Harmon, Hiram’s would-be rival for the hand of Ros | 


Gurney, along with his brother Clark, had testified against 
the innocent man. 

Grady Rogers’ son Tommy suffered from tuberculosis and 
it was for his sake that Rogers sought work in the moun 
tains. His coming to the Ozarks had opened the eyes of 
the city-bred man to the qualities of goodness in the 
natives as he accepted their hospitality and generous assist 
ance on arrival. Enlisted aslo as preacher for the com 
munity because he “talks so purty”, Rogers finds little 
time to brood on his personal problems. Tommy improves 
at first under the watchful care of the neighboring women 


There is a fair air of suspense sustained from beginning 
to conclusion as Hiram risks capture at each venture from 
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his mountain lair. By silent, mutual agreement his friends 
refuse to give him up to their common enemy. Rose 
Gurney remains faithful to him, meeting him by arrange- 
ment in secret wood places. Rogers enters the picture 
when he allows the girl, who watches over Tommy on 
Sundays when his father is preaching farther up the 
mountain, to see the outlaw in his cabin. 


In spite of his poverty, Rogers refuses to accept a $2,000 
bribe from United Electric to inform on Hiram, but the 
Harmons are less scrupulous and Bullet, Hiram’s dog, is 
wounded as an attempt is made on his master’s life. By 
accident the real murdered is finally discovered. Tobe 
Alton, who has protected Hiram’s comings and goings 
during the period of his escape, confesses to Rogers that 
he was the culprit. Too weak to face his wife or the 
authorities, Tobe, keeper of a still and his own best cus- 
tomer, suicides. 


Tommy’s death indicates that Rogers’ work is over, but at 
the latt moment he discovers himself incapable of giving 
up his association with the Ozark people. 


The novel is written in the spirit of the walking evangelist, 
one that seems remarkably in tune with the isolationist 
mentality of these people who shy away from set stand- 
ards of religion as noticeably as they shun material prog- 
ress. The story lacks depth and rhythm as too many 
short, jerky chapters crowd one upon the other to retard 
its goowth. Each incident seems designed to touch upon 
sme aspect of Ozark mountain life rather than sustain a 
plot. But life in the hills is faithfully portrayed and use 
of the region’s vernacular adds authenticity to the picture. 
The author emphasizes submission to God’s will and ob- 
srvance of the moral law as his main theme, but the 
thin plot and lack of narrative form would seem to limit 
the appeal of the novel to a very few. 


Rosemary McCormick, 
Toronto, Canada 


Stone, Irving. The Passionate Journey. 
Sept. 26, 1949. 337p. $3.00. 


Once upon a time, in ancient Greece, Zeus took the form 
of a white bull in order to elope with Europa. John 
Noble, the hero of Passionate Journey, uses the same sym- 
bol for the Divine transformed into the more American 
buffalo. He pursues the Divine, personified by the white 
buffalo, under the guise of money, women, respectability, 
license, and liquor. Neither the buffalo nor the Divinity 
it symbolizes becomes real. While the book purports to 
be biographical, it has a curiously two-dimensional quality. 
The characters, be they Wichita maidens or Parisian 
maenads, seem wooden and contrived; their dialogues 
sem completely artificial; their reactions seem impos- 
sibly false. 

This 


Ailis 


Doubleday. 


is a story that begins in the same way that the story 
of Francis Thompson or Paul Verlaine might. The end- 
ing is far different. There might be some justification for 
the realism of the description of the life of John Noble, 
f the terminus of that life had been repentance or the 
recognition of God. Without that goal, much of the 
tealism seems excessive and unwarranted. The orgies 
of Martin Buckler, mid-Western financier, for example, 
would make satyrs seem Sunday school scholars. There 
is the same “fleeing down the nights and days” that is 
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associated with so many who found their way into the 
Church. Unfortunately when John Noble dies, a help- 
less alcoholic, the flight has increased frighteningly in 
tempo and there has been no overtaking by the “feet 
following after with unperturbed beat’. 
As is usual in stories by Stone, there are strange unknown 
bits of history interlarded that amuse and interest any 
reader. Here, the vagaries of Carrie Nation, the develop- 
ment of the Provincetown Art Association, and the death 
of the Dalton gang are inserted to focalize the main 
theme. There are excellent Meryon-like descriptions of 
Paris and the salons and the schools. For anyone inter- 
ested in the Post-Impressionists, the Pointillists, and all 
the other schools of artistic anarchism that sprang up in 
Paris in the last part of the nineteenth and early part of 
the twentieth centuries, Passionate Journey will be pleas- 
ing. Toulouse-Lautrec, Matisse, Dufy, Rouault, Duchamp, 
Sinclair Lewis, Max Eastman, Floyd Dell and even 
Eugene O’Neill move across the pages of the book. For 
anyone repelled by the degradation of the spiritual in 
man and the rejection of countless opportunities to sal- 
vage that spiritual, Passionate Journey will not be pleas- 
ing. The catharsis of work or inebriety that John Noble 
seeks, is so obviously futile. It may not be fair to the 
author for a reviewer to object to a portrait of life, but 
when the central figure is made to say, “Man cannot 
create God, but God can create man” or again, “all forms 
of art are a seeking after truth’, and finally, “the full 
pattern of what he was after had nothing to do with man; 
it had to do only with God’s universe: the recreative, in- 
destructible, immortal”, and then ends up in a strait- 
jacket in Bellevue, the whole story seems pointless. 

William Noé Field, 

Seton Hall College, 

South Orange, N. J. 


ing 


Nathan, Robert. The River Journey. Knopf. 


12,1949. 196p. $2.50. 


In The River Journey Robert Nathan skilfully veils his 
story in fantasy and symbolism to describe what becomes 
a voyage of discovery as Minerva Parkinson learns to 
welcome death. Being alive was all that Minerva had 
ever really understood. Death had meant oblivion and 
so, when told that failing health made it imminent, she set 
about to make herself immortal in her husband’s memory. 


Sept. 


Henry Parkinson was an ordinary man. At night, in his 
dreams, he rose above the mediocre to venture into far 
off lands. To satisfy his longing for flight, Minerva de- 
cided to sell her bonds and buy a discarded houseboat in 
which they could drift down river from Steubenville, on 
the Missouri, to New Orleans, or as far as her life would 
take her. It was important to Minnie that Henry’s recol- 
lections of her should be associated with a special, happy 
time, and the river journey on the Mississippi seemed to 
fer the background she needed. 

Before departure, Minerva had one day met Mr. Mortimer 
who looked like a traveling salesman. How had this 
stranger known her name? By what privilege did he 
presume to speak to her at all? Minerva wondered about 
him and then dismissed him from her mind. 

After they had floated downstream a distance, Henry 
at Nebraska City to hire a pilot 


docked and went ashore 
and it was odd that he should have returned with Mr. 
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Mortimer and Nora Stevens. Nora had met Mr. Mor- 
timer the winter before when he had dropped in at the 
hairdressing salon where she worked. She had felt ill 
that day but with an effort she seemed suddenly to 
brighten and Mr. Mortimer had gone away with a promise 
to return in the summer. He had kept his word. 


Minerva’s initial antipathy for the stranger now relaxed 
and she accepted the addition of the twosome as an 
inevitable part of the journey. In fact, she became daily 
more attached to Mr. Mortimer. His dignity, gentle- 
ness, understanding, strength, and love became things to 
depend upon. She had reached the realization that Mr. 
Mortimer was a phantom and that his other name was 
Death. 

While his theological theories are slightly unorthodox 
and sometimes just as vaguely defined as those of the 
others on board the Myosotis, Mr. Mortimer had none- 
theless dared what none of the others had ventured to 
do—introduce the name of God to the conversation on 
this momentous journey. 

The spectacle of the friendship that blossoms between 
Henry and Nora, ridiculous as it really is, causes Minerva 
less and less anxiety as the world seems to rush away 
from her. Although Minnie is scheduled to die after 
Nora, she tries to persuade Mr. Mortimer to reverse the 
order, so that Henry may have some brief happiness. All 
four go ashore at Augusta to attend a circus and, here, 
Minerva takes her problems to the cages of a tiger and a 
hyena who appear to converse with her. Their wisdom 
concerning the purpose of life seems to satisfy Minerva’s 
groping for an answer to the question. The fantasy fades 
just as she has persuaded Mr. Mortimer to grant her 
request that she precede Nora in death. As he consents, 
accidental death wipes out both lives simultaneously and 
Mr. Mortimer vanishes. 

Henry, as ordinary as ever, returns to Steubenville. For 
him, the river journey has become but a memory, indis- 
tinct and undefined. The house is reality and here where 
they had lived their uneventful, contented life Henry is 
reminded of Minerva at every turn. Perhaps Minnie’s 
efforts had not been in vain after all. 


The author has a magic touch that clarifies a scene, a 
mood, a time sequence, or all three together. The River 
Journey raises the curtain on what must be the reaction 
of many a life lacking in purpose or direction to accept- 
ance of the inevitable cleavage between matter and spirit. 


Rosemary McCormick, 
Toronto, Ontario 


* * * 


Ogilvie, Elizabeth. Rowan Head. Whittlesey House. 
Sept. 8, 1949. 3011p. $3.00. 


Here is a story for the Little Woman during the long 
winter evenings ahead. There will be ample opportunity 
for wish-fulfillment, escape and projection of self in its 
tale of the love of a beautiful, loyal, and level-headed 
girl for a strong, silent man, on the conflict which raged 
among three redheaded brothers, and of the relentless 
plotting of a Maine shipyard’ owner to swallow up the 
great house and woods remaining to its former owners. 

Comes to Rowan Head, the century-and-a-half-old home 
of the Camerons, Miriam Chase who has been told be- 
forehand a little about Felice Cameron to whom she is 
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to read poetry, talk about books, and for whom she is } pyt succ 
run errands and pledge herself never to permit hel a ceding 
patient to see The Fence in the woods. She has not bee, surchase 
prepared for the three redheaded brothers. Tacitum| + Daitc 
hardworking Barth is dedicated, she learns, to three goals} ye hor 
sheltering his fragile, unstable mother from the realitisl widow, _ 
which broke her twenty years before; protecting David sarades 
the youngest son, from the harsh world which made hip a is | 


a wild thing of the woods; and preventing the philande. accept h 










ing wastrel, Giles, from selling the old home before Bart} ons, ani 
can accumulate enough money to open a new shipyard}, ater | 
Complicating Barth’s problem are the nymphomania} ¥ relati 
Averill Bradshaw, daughter of the present shipyard ownet| mistress, 


and her brother who can prove his manhood to Miriar 
only by a vicious attack upon Barth. Always in th 
background is May Mathews, the Cameron housekeeper 
devoted to Giles, impatient with David, and _ bitter 
resentful of Barth. 


Travis’s 
self-cyno 
ng her 
neverthe 


re kills ¢ 


The action moves at the pace of a brook in spring flood}yashy 

Incident piles on incident, and climax tops prs until ; — 
final Rebecca-like denouement is reached. In spite of thel nent: th 
sharp distinctions in the casting, the characters are scarce}iers. Sh 
ly realizable, and some of the action therefore mus} and henc 
strain the credulity of the most indulgent reader. How} ery wh 


ever, the book is intended for romantic adventure rathe 
than as a mirror for life, and undoubtedly a good man 
readers will be entertained by it. There is no question 
that it will make effective movie material, once Averil 
has been tidied up to meet Hayes Office standards ané 
some of Giles’ dialogue has been deleted. 

Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., 

Department of Librarianship, 

Marywood College, 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 
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Caldwell, Erskine. Place Called Estherville. Duell 
Sloan and Pearce. Sept. 7, 1949. 244p. $2.75. 


At least it can be said of Erskine Caldwell that he live 
up to expectations, even though by adhering to material 
that is as devoid of novelty as it is of virtue. Esthervilk 
is merely another godless little acre used as background 
for the carnal cavorting and unclean talk of character 
completely destitute of morals and common decency 
One need not deny periodic occurrence of such vicious 
conduct in depraved humanity to rebel at the suggestion 
that Estherville and its inhabitants are a representative 
specimen of either the South or the heirs of Adam. The} 


ne with a s 

falseness of Caldwell’s realism is as much in its exclr' oan a 

: Bye: ; sincere g 
sions as in its exaggerations. Kio 

congruou 

The theme—the negro victimized by Caucasian concupé| 7, imp 


scence—centers in Ganus and Kathyanne Bazemore, wh 


are mulatto siblings of some education : diled| 
¢ of some education and an unspoil | the negré 


The Sout 


innocence when they come as farm orphans to earn 3 watificat 
living in Estherville. Their careers are followed with at _ 
broken continuity by twelve distinct episodes proposed 4 
typical samples of the way the white man’s world impos# onal 
its depravity on the unwilling pair and tragically defeat ce 
their hopes for simple happiness. be ine = 


Ganus’s indoctrination begins as a servant in the Singfiell] unconvin 
home, where sixteen-year-old Stephena expresses her it} its coarse 
terest in him by nude exhibitionism, open seduction, aM} common] 
physical sadism. A second lesson comes from four tee} ties strip 
aged boys who prankishly plan his castration one night} reader 
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byt succeed only in stabbing and beating him. Next, by 
acceding to the usurious exploitation of Dr. English for 
surchase of a bicycle, Ganus gets a job as delivery boy 

tt Daitch’s grocery store; and his duties bring him into 
the home of Vernice Weathersbee. Vernice is a grass 
econ living on alimony and bourbon, who preparedly 
sarades about her house in nothing but a pajama jacket 
and is promiscuously available to any male willing to 
cept her body. The bourbon overcomes Ganus’s inhibi- 
ions, and he loses his innocence along with his job. After 
, later beating by Levi Kittles for unfounded suspicion 
—e with the man’s buxom and foul-mouthed 
mis Ganus becomes the tragic victim of Mozelle 
Travis’s pathological mendacity. For the gratification of 


vays in thelelf-cynosure, she accuses him of rape; her husband, know- 
10usekeeperfing her to be a confirmed liar, doubts the story but 
and bitter nevertheless adopts the simplest action to dispose of it: 
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2 kills Ganus with an axe. 


Kathyanne’s experiences similarly combine financial ex- 
sloitation and sexual violations as prelude to disillusion- 
ment; they are reported in separate but interspersed chap- 
rs. She is beautiful, and hence desirable; she is colored, 
ton hence available: this sums up the attitude of virtually 
ry white man whose path she crosses. The first one to 
met her seduction is her first employer, George 
Swayne, the banker. She flees from him to a job with 
violent-ttempered Madzie Pugh, who fleeces her out of 
sve weeks’ wages and suspects her of relations with Mr. 
Pugh. The next assault is by five adolescents, who strip 
her in a shed, only to have their intended rape foiled 
tw patrolman Will Hanford. Will demands voluntary pay- 
ment for the rescue and puts her in jail when she refuses. 
‘00 apparently unselfish bail provided by Roy Blount 
ater proves to be attached to similar expectations. W hen 
two visiting business associates of Roy demand a “covey’ 
fr a Saturday night, he forcibly assigns Kathyanne to 
their gratification. Another offer of reciprocal favor is 
made by Clyde Picquet, this one for payment of her 
delinquent rent. The last episode pictures Dr. Plowden 
sing to the Bazemore home in Gwinnett Alley one night 
in answer to an anonymous summons accompanied by a 
ne-hundred-dollar bill. There he finds Kathyanne with 
anewly born quadroon girl, latest gift from the white 
He cares for the mother and baby, turns over the 


man. 
money to them, and benignly disposes Kathyanne to 
accept Henry Beck’s offer of marriage. Henry, her only 


negro lover, has asked nothing of her but gives her the 
frst happiness she has known. As the physician leaves 
with a sense of complete satisfaction for the 
sincere gratitude, he falls dead to the ground in an in- 
congruously sentimental conclusion. 


: 
couple’s 


The implications are as obvious as they are distorted: 
The South is dominated by a white mentality that accepts 
the negro as a means of financial advantage and sexual 
gratification exclusively. The colored adolescent can no 
more escape the fraudulence and nymphomania inalien- 
able to that mentality than he can find the unmolested 
happiness he seeks. This representation is exaggerated 
to the point of caricature; the action is designed to shock 
oy its vicious frankness; the central characters are meekly 
unconvincing; the style, colloquial and unesthetic, — 
its coarsest nadir in the speech of Kitty Kettles but 
commonly vulgar beyond any justification. These quali- 
ties strip the book of sympathy and interest that the 
teader might otherwise have in the melodramatic story, 
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and the thin disguise of a social theme is abysmally inade- 
quate justification for any reader’s time. 


George E. Grauel, Ph.D., 
John Carroll University, 


Cleveland 18, Ohio 


Holt, Isabella. My Son and Heir. Bobbs-Merrill. 


Oct. 3, 1949. 346p. $3.00. 


This novel was fun to read. Its theme is fresh and lightly, 
but not irreverently, handled. Its characters are likeable 
and reminiscent of familiar persons about us, though 
idealized and over-simplified for the purpose of the narra- 
tive. Its incidents are largely those any reader who lived 
through the 1910-1940 decades recognizes as authentic. 
And its telling is rapidly paced and at times wickedly 
barbed. The author has a neat little touch for homely 
description, comment or dialogue which caps a situation, 
or closes a chapter, and always leaves the reader amused 
by its unexpectedness and appropriateness. 


Though the title refers to Alexander MacIntyre Wick- 
lund, the principal action centers around the person of 
his mother, Joanna, the little redheaded Presbyterian who 
bargained with God and expected the Creator to hold up 
His end of the agreement. Between her twentieth year 
when she caustically reproved the rich, lusty and widowed 
Swede, Gunnar Wicklund, for his son’s truancy, and her 
late sixties when his grandchildren and hers gathered 
around her deathbed, she held the spotlight on her wiry, 
energetic, God-fearing self, allowing its beam to stray 
briefly to Alec now and then, but reclaiming it in the 
story’s closing incident. 


With a confidence born of the assurance of being one of 
Heaven’s elect, Joanna brought her husband into line, 
made a place for herself in church and civic affairs, estab- 
lished a private kindergarten in the attic, branched out 
into welfare work by establishing on a national scale a 
Children’s Consultation Bureau, persuaded her husband 
and step-son to anticipate income taxes and death duties 
on Gunnar’s great wealth by endowing a foundation, saw 
Alec settled at its head, and put in motion the ma- 
chinery to protect her life’s work almost in her last hours. 
In all her years, only three people successfully resisted 
her forcefulness and eluded her gathering net—and that 
only temporarily, not ultimately. These were the son of 
her one-time fiancé whose marriage with his partner-in-sin 
Joanna herself had forced, and in rebound from which 
she married Gunnar. A second was her son, Alec, whom 
she had dedicated to the Lord, only to perceive gradually 
that while he was not one of the anointed, neither was he 
the narrow, selfish dilettante his wealth and period might 
have made him. (Rather, he was torn between his 
Calvinistic upbringing and the sophistication college and 
Paris gave him.) The third stand-out from Joanna’s in- 
fluence was Alec’s daughter, Nathalie, who developed 
Joanna and Alec’s talent for handling people to its nth 
degree. When the first and the third of these joined 
ranks, it was Joanna who perceived the danger and Alec 
who resolved the situation. 

In that spurt of action Alec also resolved his own prob- 
lems, the next-thing-to a split personality which had given 
him a “north facade” of decency and self-discipline, and 
a “south facade” of irresponsibility and freedom. Or had 
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his problems solved for him, since neither Joanna nor 
Alec for all their later worldly success ever lost the feel- 
ing that the hand of God was in each decision or critical 
act which concerned them, predestined from before time 
began, and yet somehow controlled by the prayers of the 
elect. 

In spite of the author’s good-humored, tongue-in-cheek 
attitude toward some of the more spectacular occasions 
when Divine direction seemed to control Wicklund family 
destines, the book closes with a rousing, old-fashioned 
testimonial to Divine intervention. 


The author’s hand is light, and the tone of the book is 
good. The book is clean, but because of the part played 
by Gunnar’s extra-marital straying, and by Alec’s not- 
married - but - ought - to- be friends, Rodney Dreher and 
Daphne Weld, as well as by Alec’s later attraction to 
Daphne, the book is not adolescent material. Major 
characters are decent, well-intentioned, happily situated 
Americans living through the era of big business and 
bigger profits, and yet conscious of family duties and of 
the claim of less fortunate individuals on their time and 
wealth. Many of the incidents are stage-managed; and 
certain of the devices are familiar contrivances which in 
the world of fiction have become well-worn symbols. E.g., 
there is the sick headache Alec could develop when he 
encountered a situation he could not control; and the 
futuristic painting of a woman with two noses and three 


breasts which he brought home from Paris, subconsciously « 


recognizing its appropriateness for his personal dichotomy. 
The characters are not entirely consistent and they are of 
course superficially drawn. But they are adequate for 
the entertainment purposes of the book. 


Entertaining, the book is—whether it is Joanna, the “mos- 
quito with a big hat”, or the “middleaged dragonfly” that 
is on stage; or whether it is the MacDougalls who were 
“like quackgrass in a lawn; one could get them out, but 
one couldn’t keep them out’. It was one of them (Nel- 
son) who “swept the circle with his merry eye, collecting 
approbation as the organ-grinder collects pennies”. But 
it was Alec, his mother realized, who “was playing with 
fire, and she prayed that God might scorch him rather 


than consume him”. 
Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., 
Department of Librarianship, 
Marywood College, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 

* 


x * 


O’Neal, Charles. The Three Wishes of Jamie Mc- 
Ruin. Messner. Sept. 23, 1949. 248p. $2.75. 


It would be misanthropic to cavil at the few errors like 
Mass in the afternoon and an infant’s head being touched 
with water for the Sacrament of Baptism which are con- 
tained in this otherwise delightful novel. The book, a 
Christopher Award Novel, certainly merits the $5,000 
award it received. Charles O’Neal has captured all the 
old fairy charm of the days of Maeve and Conchobor and 
Cuchulainn and Niall of the Nine Hostages. What is 
more, he has successfully united it to a very real story of 
Irish horse trades working in Georgia at the end of the 
nineteenth century. The link between the two, the past 
of the Great Ones and the present is Owen Roe Tavish, 
a true shanachie whose words have the charm of the west 


O’Neal — Fineberg 



















































































Best SELLER 


wind upon the harps of Ireland. It is Owen who bolste, 
the hero, Jamie McRuin, when his dreams seem never; 7 
be resolved into reality and it is Owen who acts as th 
guardian of the wishes and dreams of most of the chy. 
acters in the book. 


Jamie McRuin, himself, according to the plan of th 
author, has three wishes granted him in a dream by Una 
Queen of the Fairies: He is to travel so far that he will k 
homesick; He is to wed a damsel with such beauty 
went out of Ireland when the foreigners came in; He j 
to have a child that will come in the springtime and speq| 
the language of the Ancients of be 


spellbound. 


In addition to the plot which seldom flags, there are bleng 
ed into the story bits of Irish fairy tales, accounts of anciey 


Irish customs, and an inexhaustible listing of Irish super 
stitions. There is the bride, for example, who takes cat 
to rise first after the nuptial blessing so that she will di 


before her husband. There is the housewife who warn; 
the Little People before she discards her dishwater. No 
only does the novel abound in all these, but the tale j 
told with a lilt and a swing that only an author accu. 
could 


tomed to the ways of the Irish tongue possibly 
manage. How else could O’Neal say, “high dreamin 
and low living are sisters in Ireland”, or, “pride ani 


poverty . Shared most Irish firesides in common”, o 
‘Her portrait fitted the empty frame that had hung o 
the wall of his secret heart”. The Three Wishes of Jami 
McRuin is well worth the purchase price and the time; 


will take to read. 
Rev. William Noé Field, 
Seton Hall College, 


South Orange, New Jersey 

* 2 6 
Fineberg, S. Andhil. Punishment Without Crime 
Doubleday. Aug. 18, 1949. 337p. $3.50. | 


Catholics have 
discrimination that it is only natural that they should te} 
sympathetic toward any movement which might lessen| 
that evil. Dr. Fineberg, a member of the Central Con 
ference of American Rabbis, has written one of the mos 
constructive books that anyone who has any interest it 
making this country better for all groups concerned coult| 
possibly wish. Under such general headings as “Th 
Daily Grind of Prejudice”, “Guises and Disguises of the 
Enemy”, and “New Instruments—New Hopes” he writs 
sanely and dispassionately on rather explosive issues. Each} 
of us seems to have a tendency to dislike some racial 
religious group as a group. It is against that attitude tha 
the author protests. He puts it effectively: “We mus 
keep on trying to make it clear that racial and religious 
groups cannot be held accountable, by using group name 
for objectionable things that some individuals of all group 
do. Otherwise we shall be going around forever it 
circles.” 


You will be interested in the variety of methods advocated 
by the author in the task of lessening intolerance. A 
times, and for the reasons given, he advocates no action 
rather than direct action to refute a calumny. He le 
lieves that direct action will often do more harm tha 





It is the attain fe 
ment of these wishes that is sure to hold most readen{s 
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nod. However, he does not by any means recommend 
watchful waiting for every situation. He does not believe 
that discrimination will disappear in the near future if 
ye simply advocate love for our neighbor. The author 
s sensible enough to realize that many advocates of in- 
olerance are not apt to be affected by anything short of 
direct action. Hence, at times and under certain circum- 
gances, very direct action is advocated. Literally scores 
gf examples of action are given to illustrate what Dr. 
fineberg considers to be either wise or unwise action. 


There is thought provoking material on segregation in 
education. The author gives various examples of exclu- 
jon of Jews from colleges and universities. This is one of 
the most delicate issues in the book, but it is well handled. 
The attitude of some labor unions towards Jews and 
Negroes is clearly analyzed, too. Rabble rousers and 
their influence and the best way to combat them deserve 
ad receive attention. The author believes that it is 
unwise to try to break up the meetings of rabble rousers 
and crack-pots. Such action simply gives them free ad- 
vertising. He continually campaigns against giving any 
fee publicity to anyone who advocates intolerance 
athers. He also continually inveighs against the practice 
of stating that Jewish boys were assaulted or that a Negro 
was beaten up by a mob. He rightly maintains that such 
ations are crimes against the entire community, because 
the general safety is threatened. He does not want the 
impression to be given that the assault action was of a 
minor character because those who were harmed were 
Jewish; he does not want anyone to think that the mob 
action was not especially harmful because the victim was 


a Negro. 


of 


These points and many more are included in the book. 
Most of those who practice discrimination in any form 
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will be much less apt to do so after reading this analysis 
of the entire problem. 
Paul Kiniery, 
Loyola University, 
Chicago, Illinois 
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THE INDEX TO CATHOLIC PAMPHLETS 
IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


From the review in the May, 1949, issue of the American Ecclesiastical Review: 


Index to Catholic Pamphlets in the English Language (June, 196-November, 1948). 
By Eugene Paul Willging. Washington, D. C., 1948. Pp. 80. $1.25. 


“This is the third supplement, or fourth volume, of a very useful Catholic reference tool. 
The present Index, as the title suggests, has enlarged its scope to cover not only American Cath- 
olic pamphlets, but also the many outstanding titles from England, Ireland, Canada, and Australia. 
Historical data on the Catholic Truth Society of London and Dublin and the Catholic Social 
Guild of Oxford add interest and usefulness, and serve as an introduction to the listing of their 
publications. A directory of publishers and calendar of feasts to suggest displays will especially 
interest pamphlet rack-tenders. Each title is briefly described as to content and scope, carefully 
classified and indexed. 

“Sales figures . . . indicate a distribution of approximately thirteen million American Cath- 
olic pamphlets annually. There is no longer any question about the value of these little book- 
lets. They are written for the man in the street, they capitalize on a brief attention span, they 
reach people who would not listen to a sermon or read a book on the subject, they are eye- 
catching and inexpensive. There is the right pamphlet for the right person. This Index and 
its predecessors are the keys that unlock a great storehouse of literature in philosophy and psy- 
chology, the Bible, the Church and Science, Church History, Canon Law, Eastern Churches, 
Catholic Action, Dogma, Moral, Christology, Mariology, Apologetics, Liturgy, the Sacraments, 
Ascetics, the Commandments, Vocations, Education, Biography, Catholic Literature and Bibli- 
ography and Juveniles. The pastor should have all four* volumes of the Index. The third 
volume has a practical chapter on the pamphlet library and easy methods of cataloging and classi- 
fying it. Priest will find in a well-organized pamphlet collection a most useful and adaptable 
assistant—to make the first contact with a prospective convert, to supplement his instruction, to 
stimulate the lukewarm, they serve as textbooks for study groups, confraternities and convert 
clubs, to help religion teachers, to arouse and direct vocations, and to answer the many ques- 
tions that are brought to the rectory door. The Index is a guide both for the selection and the 
servicing of titles.” 

James J. KorTENDICK, S.S. 
*v. 1 is now out of print. (Theological College, Washington, E.C. 


Volume One (1937). Indexes 1,500 titles. 128p. Out of print. 

Volume Two (1942). Indexes 1,233 titles, 96p. $1.00. 

Volume Three (1946). Indexes 730 titles and includes a history of current pamphlet publish- 
ing and a guide to methods of maintenance of a pamphlet file. 107p. $1.25. 

Volume Four (1948). Indexes 860 titles. Historical survey of English and Irish Catholic pam- 
phlet publishing. 96p. $1.25. 

Special price for the three volume set (v. 2-4) $3.00. Postpaid when remittance accompanies 


order. 


Order from: 


EUGENE P. WILLGING 


513 WEBSTER STREET. N. W. WASHINGTON 11. D. C. 
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